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Abstract This paper examines the way that women's relationship to peace is 
constructed in international institutions and international law. It identifies a set of 
claims about women and peace that are typically made and considers these in light 
of women's experience in the conflicts in Bougainville, East Timor and the Solo- 
mon Islands. 
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Introduction 

Ten years ago Francis Fukuyama published a provocative paper in the popular US 
journal, Foreign Affairs, entitled 'Women and the evolution of world politics' 
(1998). The article was widely syndicated around the world. This was Fukuyama' s 
riposte to feminist international relations scholars, who, in his view, paid too much 
attention to culture as a source of gendered expectations and images and not enough 
attention to biology. 

The article began with accounts of the violent behaviour of groups of 
chimpanzees, one kept in a Dutch zoo and one in Tanzania, and the way that the 
chimps built coalitions to achieve dominance. The main lesson Fukuyama drew 
from these stories was that, although female chimps can be violent, cruel and 
competitive, it was male chimps who were responsible for the worst violence and 
coalition-building (1998, p. 25). He also argued that the nature of coalition-building 
among male and female chimps was different: the males were likely to form 
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alliances "for purely instrumental, calculating reasons", while female bonding 
involved emotion (p. 25). Fukuyama then analogised the chimp behaviour to that of 
humans on the basis that "[c]himpanzees are man's closet evolutionary relative" 
(p. 25) and quickly moved on to assert a biological basis for sex differences in 
international affairs. He argued that men are more likely to engage in aggression and 
war; in contrast "a world run by women" would be "less aggressive, adventurous, 
competitive, and violent" (p. 27), and "less prone to conflict and more conciliatory 
and cooperative than the one we inhabit now" (p. 33). 

Fukuyama acknowledged that some unusual women could shed their sex's more 
peaceable characteristics to become as "tough-minded" as men, and he offered the 
examples of Margaret Thatcher, Indira Gandhi and Golda Meir (p. 32). The article 
had two curious illustrations taken from early twentieth century sketches, implying 
the incongruity of women's displays of strength and the dangers men would face as 
a result. Despite this, Fukuyama supported the increasing participation of women in 
international affairs, but he doubted how much this would affect world politics 
because of the biological basis of violence and aggression. Indeed, he noted that 
"[i]n anything but a totally feminized world, feminized policies could be a liability" 
(p. 36), because they would not provide enough protection against the unbridled 
masculinity, particularly, of non- Western countries. Even if Western democracies 
could be relied on to take women seriously and to live in peace, Fukuyama predicted 
that there were other places on the globe which would be run by "young, ambitious, 
unconstrained men" (p. 36). In such circumstances, for Fukuyama, we need 
"[m]asculine policies. . .though not necessarily masculine leaders": in other words if 
we have women leaders, we need a Margaret Thatcher rather than a Mary Robinson 
(p. 37). 

Fukuyama' s arguments were based on a controversial literature. 1 They were 
linked with his larger project of endorsing US-style liberal democracies and market 
economies as the best forms of human organisation because they "bleed off much of 
the competitive energy that in hunter-gatherer societies has no outlet save war" 
(p. 37). Other forms of political organisation outside the West have no such channels 
for the instinct to dominate a social hierarchy and so turn to violence, according to 
Fukuyama. The implication of Fukuyama' s argument is that a society run by women 
would in fact generate violence by not providing enough outlets for competition. 

Fukuyama' s arguments elaborate a theme that regularly appears in the literatures 
on peace and conflict prevention — the idea that women are somehow more peaceful 
and peace-loving than men. In most of the traditional literature on international 
politics such ideas are rarely addressed and Fukuyama is unusual in taking them on. 
But Fukuyama' s article also illustrates a dark side to the linkage of women and 
peace — it can be used to keep women in their place. 

The sense that women are peaceful by nature is longstanding. One famous 
account is in Aristophanes' play, Lysistrata, where the women refused to sleep with 



Compare the thorough analysis of biological explanations for men's association with war and conflict 
by Goldstein (2001). Goldstein finds only a small correlation between male biology and propensity for 
conflict. He describes the way that biological tendencies are transformed into "historical imperatives" 
through culture. Goldstein identifies childhood sex segregation as more significant than biology (pp. 403- 
407). 
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their men until war between Sparta and Athens was stopped. This image of 
womanly power over violence inspired the Lysistrata project in 2002, first to protest 
the invasion of Afghanistan and then the invasion of Iraq in 2003. The project's 
website offers two paradigms: one is associated with the masculine — money values 
and violence; the other with the feminine — "Life values and non-violence". 2 Betty 
Reardon's book, Sexism and the War System (1985), similarly presented an account 
of women as anti-militaristic and innately peaceful, values exemplified in the 
women at Greenham Common. Her project was to identify positive values held in 
common by women and men that promote non-violent relations between 
individuals, nations and social groups; for example, merging masculine objective 
rationality with feminine intuitive rationality. The supposed natural affinity of 
women with peace is often associated with motherhood. Thus, Sara Ruddick 
identified a mother's "preservative love" as in opposition to military strategy (1989, 
p. 3). 

The idea that women are somehow naturally peaceful has also been strongly 
contested: feminist theorists have pointed out that it fixes sex with gender and 
presents a deterministic account of human nature. It also does not fit with evidence 
that women can be at the frontline of conflict and violence (Sylvester 1987). And, as 
we have seen with Fukuyama's analysis, this idea also can commit us to a very 
limited understanding of global security. 

Despite this contestation, the idea of women as peaceable has emerged more 
recently in documents with international legal significance and is now becoming 
orthodoxy in international institutions. 3 On the one hand, this seems an advance 
from the situation 20 years ago when women were rarely named or recognised in 
international law. But I also want to suggest that it is a troubling development. 

From the declaration of International Women's Year in 1975, we can see the 
United Nations developing a theme of women's affinity with peace. 4 After the 
adoption of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women (CEDAW) in 1979, a new element was introduced into 
international debates — that women had an equal right to participate in the 
development of international peace and security. 5 Although these two claims have 
quite differing bases, they are typically linked, uneasily and ambiguously, in UN 
pronouncements. For example, the Beijing Platform for Action, adopted in 1995 at 



2 See http://www.lysistrataproject.org/aboutus.htm (accessed 15 September 2008). 

3 It is also a staple of the women in peace-building literature, for example, de la Rey and McKay (2006). 
Anderlini argues that women are more amenable to "widening political discourse, seeking the middle 
ground" (2007, p. 129); women are transformative leaders (p. 130); and women have higher standards of 
ethical behaviour (p. 131). 

4 See, for example, General Assembly Resolution 3010 (XXVII) (18 December 1972), recognising 
"women's increasing contribution to the strengthening of world peace". For an analysis, see Otto (2006). 
Otto also points to the 'Spanish Resolution' adopted by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1931, 
which stated: "The Assembly, convinced of the great value of women to the work of peace and the good 
understanding between the nations... requests the Council to examine the possibility of women 
cooperating more fully in the work of the League" (Otto 2006, p. 132). 

5 For example, the 1982 'Declaration on the participation of women in promoting international peace and 
cooperation', General Assembly Resolution 37/63 (3 December 1982). This declaration is couched in 
terms of women's right to equality. 
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the Fourth World Conference on Women, contained both elements of women's 
claim to be involved in peace. The Platform encouraged support for "women's 
contribution to fostering a culture of peace" as well as for "increasing] the 
participation of women in conflict resolution at decision-making levels" (Otto 2006, 
pp. 134-135). 

The linkage can be limiting because, as Dianne Otto has pointed out, "If women 
are admitted on the understanding that their special contribution arises from their 
womanly instincts, it follows that their political agency will be limited to what is 
made possible by that representation and restricted to 'feminized' tasks" involving 
nurturing and mothering (2006, p. 139). On the other hand, if the argument is made 
on the basis of women's equality with men, women's agency will not be so 
restricted. Although an argument for women's participation could be based on 
equality, it is typically made on the basis of women's utility to peace. 

We can see the same tensions emerging in what has been regarded as the high 
watermark of international recognition of the role of women in war and peace, 
Security Council Resolution 1325, adopted in 2000 (see, e.g. True 2003; Blanchard 
2003). Resolution 1325 was the product of sustained lobbying by women's NGOs, 
particularly the Women's International League for Peace and Freedom. It is a 
remarkable document, given the Security Council's central role in the international 
system of collective security. 

Resolution 1325 covers a wide variety of issues. It refers to the need to protect 
women during conflict, the inclusion of women in peace processes, 'gender 
mainstreaming' in peacekeeping operations, and gender mainstreaming in the UN 
peace and security system. Its preamble reaffirms "the important role of women in 
the prevention and resolution of conflicts and in peace -building" and goes on to 
emphasise "the importance of their equal participation and full involvement in all 
efforts for the maintenance and promotion of peace and security, and the need to 
increase their role in decision-making with regard to conflict prevention and 
resolution". This language seems to suggest that women have a special role in 
conflict resolution and that this particularity should lead to their equality of 
participation in peace-building and conflict prevention. 6 

Another international legal depiction of women's relationship to peace emerges 
in the UN Peacebuilding Commission (PBC), established at the end of 2006 by both 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. 7 The aim of the PBC is to deal with 
the needs of countries emerging from conflict and to assist the creation of a 
sustainable peace. The preambles of the twin Security Council and General 
Assembly Resolutions establishing the PBC contain an identical formulation to 
Resolution 1325. They reaffirm "the important role of women in the prevention and 
resolution of conflicts and in peacebuilding", and stress "the importance of their 
equal participation and full involvement in all efforts for the maintenance and 
promotion of peace and security and the need to increase their role in decision- 
making with regard to conflict prevention and resolution and peacebuilding". The 



6 See UN Secretary-General reports on Security Council Resolution 1325 from 2002 to 2007, available at 
http://www.un.org/womenwatch/feature/wps/ (accessed 15 September 2008). 

7 General Assembly Resolution 60/180 (2005) and Security Council Resolution 1645/2005. 
4y Springer 
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body of the General Assembly Resolution calls for the PBC "to integrate a gender 
perspective into all its work" 8 and encourages it to consult with civil society 
"including women's organizations". 9 

From an analysis of the UN documents, we can identify four elements of a 
developing institutional orthodoxy with respect to women and peace. 

1. An assumption that women are better than men at developing and sustaining 
peace. 

2. A tendency to assert that women are more vulnerable than men (sometimes the 
category is widened to include 'women and children'). For example, the 
preamble to Security Council Resolution 1325 expresses concern that 
"civilians, particularly women and children, account for the vast majority of 
those adversely affected by armed conflict". This could provide the basis for the 
'women's affinity with peace' argument, but it is rarely spelled out in these 
terms. Another aspect of this competitive vulnerability is the vocabulary of 
"special needs". The UN documents I have referred to teem with references to 
the "special needs" of women and girls, without any definition of what these 
are. 

3. Reference to the need to include women in formal peace negotiations. As we 
have seen, this is contained in both the Beijing Declaration and Resolution 
1325. The basis of this claim is not made clear: is it because women are good at 
peace; or because women have equal rights to participate in peace operations? 
The implication is that it is because of women's affinity with peace. 

4. The use of the term 'gender' to refer only to women (Charlesworth 2005). For 
example, Security Council Resolution 1325 calls for a "gender perspective" to 
permeate all peace missions 10 and the PBC is required to "integrate a gender 
perspective" in its work. What is a "gender perspective" in peace negotiations? 
Security Council Resolution 1325 defines it as giving attention to the special 
needs of women and girls during repatriation, supporting local women's peace 
initiatives, and protecting the human rights of women and girls in any new legal 
order. 

The Beijing Platform illustrates the slippage between sex and gender nicely. It 
calls for the integration of "a gender perspective in the resolution of armed or 
other conflicts and foreign occupation" and in the same sentence goes on to 
encourage states to "aim for gender balance when nominating or promoting 
candidates for judicial and other positions in all relevant international bodies, 
such as the United Nations International Tribunals for the former Yugoslavia 
and for Rwanda and the International Court of Justice". 11 The wording of this 



8 General Assembly Resolution 60/180 (2005), para. 20. 

9 Ibid, para. 21. 

See, for example, Windhoek declaration: The Namibia plan of action on 'mainstreaming a gender 
perspective in multidimensional peace support operations' (31 May 2000), available at http://www. 
reliefweb.int/library/GHARkit/FilesFeb2001/windhoek_declaration.htm (accessed 15 September 2008). 

11 Beijing Platform for Action 1995, para. 144(c), available at http://www.un.org/womenwatch/daw/ 
beijing/platform/ (accessed 15 September 2008). 
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paragraph suggests that gender is a synonym for women and that it is 
unconnected with masculine identities in times of conflict and the violent 
patterns of conduct that are accepted because they are coded as male. The UN 
Secretary-General's 2004 report on the implementation of Resolution 1325 
similarly understands gender as essentially about women, or, the even narrower 
meaning of 'women and children'. 'Gender perspectives' become, in the 
bureaucratese of the UN, "the need to prioritize the proactive role women can 
play in peace-building" (UN Secretary- General 2004, para. 13), or "to take into 
consideration the special needs of women and girls" (para. 48), or increasing 
the number of women in national and international military forces (para. 90). 

The four elements of the international legal orthodoxy of women and peace are in 
some tension with one another and do not form a consistent picture. They present 
women, as Davids and van Driel note of the globalisation literature, as both a 
problem and a solution to problems that are beyond their control (2007, p. 6). 

I want now to describe briefly some examples from the Asia-Pacific region that 
have been held up as success stories of peace-building and investigate whether men 
and women think and act differently about peace and what it is to build peace. 
Peace-building has become a growth industry since the end of the Cold War. The 
category of 'women and peace-building' is now a vibrant subset of the vast peace- 
building literature. Overall, this literature tracks the orthodoxies sketched above, 
assuming that women have distinct qualities to offer peace-building. 



Bougainville 

Conflict in Bougainville began in 1988. It was caused by economic and political 
tensions between Bougainvilleans and Papua New Guinea (PNG), particularly 
disputes over compensation for the land on which a huge and profitable copper mine 
operated at Panguna. Fighting continued until 1998. In 2001 the Bougainville Peace 
Agreement was signed, which guaranteed a plebiscite on Bougainville's indepen- 
dence 10-15 years after the election of an autonomous government. Thousands of 
Bougainvilleans were killed during the years of conflict, both through fighting and 
through lack of medicine because of a blockade of the island imposed by the PNG 
government. Most infrastructure was completely destroyed. The conflict was 
complex, involving the PNG Defence Forces, the Bougainville Resistance Force 
(BRF) which supported PNG, and the Bougainville Revolutionary Army (BRA) 
which fought for independence from PNG. Australia, New Zealand and other Pacific 
countries were involved in various ways in the conflict. 

Much attention has been given to the role of women in bringing peace to 
Bougainville, from the grassroots community level to the regional, national and 
international levels (Saovana-Spriggs 2007, pp. 2-3). Even during the most intense 
violence in the early 1990s, women launched peace activities at village level, 
including going into the bush to talk to young fighters and to persuade them to 
return to their homes (Howley 2002; Saovana-Spriggs 2007, pp. 69-70). Later, 
women organised peace demonstrations, conferences and meetings. Women's 
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church groups were the vehicles for meetings between women from different areas 
of the island and with different allegiances in the conflict. The Bougainville Inter- 
Church Women's Forum, held over a week in August 1996 in Arawa, became a 
turning point in the conflict, with 700 women attending from all over Bougainville. 
The meeting called for peace talks between the PNG government, the BRA and the 
BRF; and the abolition of 'care centres', effectively refugee camps created by the 
PNG forces as a way of forcing people from their villages and isolating the BRA. 

The formal peace process started in 1997 with the Burnham meeting, held in New 
Zealand. It was followed by the Lincoln talks in January 1998. Fifty Bougainvillean 
women attended the Lincoln talks and also organised separate, women-only 
meetings (Saovana-Spriggs 2003, 2007, pp. 71-72). 

Women's involvement in peace-building in Bougainville was sometimes resisted, 
with men invoking 'culture' and 'tradition' to argue that this was not women's role. 
But one critical factor in the success of women's engagement with conflict and 
peace was Bougainville's matrilineal traditions (Saovana-Spriggs 2007, p. 8). 12 
Most areas of Bougainville are organised along matrilineal lines with land, culture 
and knowledge inherited from the female line. Children inherit the lineage of their 
mothers. Women are considered the mothers of the group and custodians of its land, 
ceremonies and history. Women are able to be chiefs. Men have status as fathers of 
cultural wealth, and with women's agreement, they can represent their matrilineage 
(Saovana-Spriggs 2003, 2007, pp. 9-10). Women in Bougainville were thus able to 
use a broad idea of motherhood to considerable effect. "They portrayed themselves 
not just as mothers of their own sons, but of all Bougainville's people, and in other 
instances members of the Papua New Guinea Security Forces, and indeed of the 
land itself" (Saovana-Spriggs 2007, p. 4). 

A Women's Statement was issued after the Lincoln talks recalling that women 
were the traditional owners of the land, and that the land was protected by men on 
behalf of the women. The statement referred to the distinctive roles of men and 
women in Bougainville society, but noted that they were complementary and that 
women were co-partners with men. Indeed, it has been argued that the conflict in 
Bougainville gave new life to the culture of matriliny which had been eroded in the 
colonial era (Saovana-Spriggs 2007, p. 5). It allowed women's influence to extend 
from the village to the national and international spheres. 

The leadership of many Bougainvillean women in the peace process needs to be 
set along aside some women's involvement in violence. One dramatic example was 
the Kangu beach massacre in September 1996 when BRA and BRF fighters killed 
and mutilated 12 PNG Defence Force members and took five prisoners. The attack 
was made possible because of an ambush involving young women getting the PNG 
troops to play volleyball with them. While they were playing, fighters used the PNG 
Defence Forces' guns. 

Despite the hope that the active roles played by women during the conflict on 
Bougainville might change ideas about women's role in public life (Saovana- 
Spriggs 2007, p. 3), Bougainvillean women have not attained the public power that 



The matrilineal system is found all over Bougainville except in parts of south Bougainville (Buin and 
Siwai), Nissan Island and a group of Polynesian islands. 
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they would like. For example, women argued for 12 reserved seats in the new 
Constitution of an Autonomous Bougainville, but achieved only three (Saovana- 
Spriggs 2007, p. 106). It is striking that since the 2005 election, there are only three 
women members of the government, out of a total of 40. 



Timor-Leste 

The international rebuilding of East Timor began in 1999 after the East Timorese 
voted for independence following 24 years of Indonesian occupation. The vote 
against integration with Indonesia prompted severe violence and destruction of the 
infrastructure of East Timorese society. The UN Security Council established the 
United Nations Transitional Administration in East Timor (UNTAET) to oversee 
the transition to statehood. 13 East Timor finally became a new state in May 2002. 

UNTAET has been hailed as an example of peace-building that took women 
seriously (e.g. International Alert 2001). In establishing UNTAET, the Security 
Council emphasised the "importance of including in UNTAET personnel with 
appropriate training in international humanitarian, human rights and refugee law, 
including child and gender related provisions". 14 This was the first such reference in 
the mandate of a comparable body and was regarded as implementing the UN's 
commitment to 'mainstreaming' gender perspectives in peace operations. 15 

Unlike women in Bougainville, women in East Timor live within a patriarchal 
culture, where customary practices accord them a separate, and lesser, role in 
society. This was reinforced by centuries of Portuguese colonialism and Cathol- 
icism. Women had, however, been deeply involved in the independence struggle 
against Indonesia, some as combatants, indeed as commanders of guerrilla groups, 
and many as couriers in networks that sustained the resistance (Franks 1996). They 
had suffered all types of violence, much of it because of the low status of women. 
Rape, forced sterilisation and sexual slavery were common in the occupation 
period. 16 After the 1999 referendum, the Indonesian military and local militias 
abducted women and many individual and mass rapes occurred (Independent 
Commission of Inquiry on East Timor 2000; My dans 2001). Women related to pro- 
independence activists appear to have been targeted for sexual violence (Harris 
Rimmer 2004, p. 339). 

A Congress of Women in June 2000 adopted a Platform of Action calling for 
action on the employment of women, increased representation of women in public 
life, the high rate of female illiteracy (two-thirds), consultation on the constitution, 
and the issue of violence against women. However, few East Timorese women 
played formal roles in the state-building process. An administrative unit devoted 



13 Security Council Resolution 1272 (1999) on the Situation in East Timor. 

14 Ibid, para. 15. 

15 See the Windhoek declaration and the Namibia plan of action on 'mainstreaming a gender perspective 
in multidimensional peace support operations', supra n 10. 

16 Commission for Reception, Truth and Reconciliation in Timor-Leste (CAVR) (2005) provides 
significant evidence of sexual violence during the occupation (see in particular Chap. 7.7). 
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exclusively to gender issues was included in the original structure proposed for 
UNTAET in November 1999 but it was not implemented because of competing 
budget priorities (Whittington 2003). A Gender Affairs Unit (GAU) was eventually 
established after the intervention of senior women in the UN in April 2000. The 
GAU was responsible for some significant initiatives in East Timor, but the delay in 
establishing it seriously affected its operations. Funding that had initially been 
allocated for the payment of gender affairs officers was redistributed, and no 
program or operational budget was created even when the GAU was reinstated. 

Another concern raised by the women of East Timor was that of accountability 
for the crimes committed against them during the Indonesian occupation and its 
aftermath. UNTAET established a Special Panel for Serious Crimes to try acts of 
international criminality occurring after the 1999 referendum. The Panel's decisions 
with respect to crimes against women have been criticised, however (Harris Rimmer 
2004), and women's groups have called, so far unsuccessfully, for an international 
criminal tribunal to provide greater accountability for crimes. 

Overall, UNTAET 's achievements relating to women were the product of 
uncoordinated pressures rather than the result of long-term planning. The 
employment of women in UNTAET in particular suggests failures in planning 
and execution. East Timorese women's groups sought an assurance that one third of 
the East Timorese people employed by the UN would be women. A directive issued 
by the Transitional Administrator, after intense lobbying by the East Timorese 
Women's Network, REDE, stated that "a minimum of all national and district hiring 
shall comprise 30% women within every classification/level of employment". 17 But 
in the end this commitment was not achieved: 33% of the international civilian 
officials working for UNTAET were women, but women comprised only 1 1% of the 
UNTAET East Timorese staff. Almost all the key positions in UNTAET were held 
by men. Women were represented in even lower numbers in the civilian police and 
peacekeeping force in East Timor, comprising 4% and 2.4% respectively of these 
forces (Charles worth and Wood 2002). 

Significant in East Timor was the negative reaction of local groups to assertions 
of women's human rights. Traditional law and indigenous practices that disadvan- 
tage women were reinforced by religious conservatism and also by patriotic 
expressions of cultural pride by male leaders. 18 These types of arguments were 
invoked against various proposals to boost the political representation of women in 
East Timor by UN officials. For example, a public debate about quotas for women 
was ignited by a proposal to entrench in law a requirement for political parties to 
field women in at least 30% of their nominated representative positions for election 
to the Constituent Assembly which was responsible for drafting the Constitution. 
Some influential UNTAET officers were opposed to the proposal, arguing that 
quotas infringed the concept of free and fair elections. The proposal was ultimately 
defeated in the National Council in March 2001. In the end, 27% of the seats in the 



17 UNTAET internal memo (7 September 2000). 

18 In his 2001 New Year's speech to the nation, the resistance leader, then President and now Prime 
Minister, Xanana Gusmao, criticised what he called the "obsessive acculturation to standards that 
hundreds of international experts try to convey to the East Timorese, who are hungry for values": http:// 
www.pcug.org.au/~wildwood/JanNewYear.htm (accessed 15 September 2008). 
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Constituent Assembly were held by women; however they were all drawn from 
major political parties and no independent women candidates were elected. After 
broad community consultation, a Gender and Constitutional Working Group 
prepared a Charter for Women's Rights. 19 The Charter sought the prohibition of all 
forms of discrimination against women and the adoption of positive measures to 
promote women's equality. It demanded the protection of women's right to live free 
from any form of violence, both public and private, and regulation of the dowry 
system to prevent violence against women. The Charter also proposed a guarantee 
of women's participation in traditional decision-making processes. The Constitu- 
tion, however, contains only a few traces of the Charter's provisions, for example its 
reference to non-discrimination on the basis of gender in access to political 
positions. 20 

Peace-building in East Timor under international auspices did not give adequate 
attention to the involvement of East Timorese women and has produced very 
limited gains for them. In the first elections in 2002, women held 24 of the 65 seats 
in the National Parliament, but most were tied by party allegiance to Fretilin's 
political program. In the 2007 elections, just 18 women were elected (across five 
political parties). Three women are in the 13-minister cabinet. Women are otherwise 
poorly represented in public life and in governmental positions, domestic violence 
remains at extremely high levels and women have little hope of economic freedom. 
UNDP reports that women receive less food than men and one third of women 
between the ages of 14-49 are malnourished; fertility rates are high, as are the rates 
of death in childbirth (2006, pp. 15-16). 

The waves of unrest and violence in East Timor since 2006 have led women's 
groups once again to appeal to the international community for support in ensuring 
women's involvement in decision-making, equality of access to employment, 
reform of the police and public service and ending impunity for human rights 
violations against women. 21 



The Solomon Islands 

Tensions over land and economic opportunities in the Solomon Islands, exacerbated 
by internal migration, have caused ongoing violence, displacement and instability 
since 1998, particularly around the capital, Honiara. The Regional Assistance 
Mission to the Solomon Islands (RAMSI) was devised by Australia in 2003 to 
respond to a law and order crisis in the Solomons, at the invitation of the Solomons 
government. RAMSI has been praised as a successful peace-building mission; 
indeed the OECD has used RAMSI as a case study of good practice in engagement 
in fragile states. 



The Charter text appears in La'o Hamutuk Bulletin 2(5) (August 2001). 

20 Section 63. 

21 See letter from Rede Feto (Women's Network) Timor Leste to Ian Martin, Special Envoy of the UN 
Secretary-General for Timor Leste (7 July 2006). 
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From the early days of the conflict, women sought to capitalise on cultural 
images of women as peacemakers, forming a Women for Peace group to bring the 
warring parties together (Leslie 2002). Despite this, no women were included in 
peace talks held in Townsville in 2000. RAMSI has done little to draw on women's 
experience in conflict resolution in the Solomons. Although women welcomed 
RAMSI's arrival and the immediate effect it had on curbing lawlessness in the 
capital, women leaders feel marginalised in the peace-building process. They also 
have to battle traditional views that women's role is at home, outside the public 
sphere. Many women in the Solomons associate their position with the tradition of 
'bride price' paid by the family of a man to the family of the woman he marries. 
This practice leads some husbands to consider their wives as property, and domestic 
violence is a major problem. One sign of the problems women face in public life is 
that, although 26 women stood for parliament in the 2006 elections, none were 
elected to the 50-member parliament. 

Peacebuilding in the RAMSI era, then, has neither actively involved Solomon 
Islands women, nor improved many aspects of their lives. Jennifer Corrin points out 
that peacetime does not necessarily signal the end of violence against women, 
noting that domestic violence is common in Solomon Islands, particularly in 
Honiara. She notes that the end of conflict does not automatically benefit women in 
the same way that it benefits men. For example, the conflict created opportunities 
for women, such as a relaxation of the cultural restrictions on speaking out and 
decision-making and becoming the de facto head of the household, while 'peace' 
has reduced these opportunities (Corrin 2008, p. 189). 



Women and Peace 

I have only sketched women's engagement in the processes of peace-building in 
three countries in the Asia-Pacific region. These examples illustrate that women can 
be both empowered and disempowered by conflict. What do they tell us about 
women and peace? What light do they shed on the four elements of the international 
law orthodoxy I described earlier? 

The first element is the assumption that women are more interested in peace than 
men. This resonates with Fukuyama's claims that "What is bred in the bone cannot 
be altered easily by changes in culture and ideology" (1998, p. 28). The picture 
from the Asia-Pacific region is mixed. In Bougainville for example, women became 
engaged in peace activities not because of their peaceful natures but as a response to 
a desperate situation — almost a decade of conflict and displacement (cf. El Bushra 
2007). The idea that women are somehow predisposed to be peaceful and are 
naturally gifted as peace-builders presents a one-dimensional view of their lives. 

One consequence of the association of women with peace is that, in Jean Bethke 
Elshtain's words, it has "served as the collective projection of a pure and peaceful 
Other against which a violent male is constructed" . She refers to a "nasty historic 
bargain" which allows women to remain removed from the fray while 'boys will be 
boys'. In other words, presenting women as integral to peace "winds up 
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endorsing — indeed requiring — that which they would oppose" (1995, p. 265). 22 
Fukuyama's argument is a perfect example of this. 

On the other hand, there is a conundrum, well described by Judy El Bushra: "The 
problem is that women's role as mothers provides them with a platform on which to 
approach and appeal to powerful men, but it simultaneously undermines their desire 
to be taken seriously as political players" (2007, p. 140; see also Otto 2006, pp. 118, 
132, 167). The association of women and motherhood has allowed women to play 
limited public roles in post-conflict societies. El Bushra also notes that "The goal of 
establishing women's rights in post-conflict societies is similarly caught between 
the need to establish a distinctive women's agenda on the one hand and the need to 
engage with an alien and potentially oppressive politics on the other" (2007, 
p. 140). In other words, cultural essentialism may be inconsistent, but it is 
"powerful" (El Bushra 2007, p. 143). 23 

The second element I termed 'competitive vulnerability', that is, the claim that 
women always suffer more in conflict and have more to gain from peace than men. 
Women have become the metaphor for vulnerable/victim in war. Again, the 
evidence from the examples I have sketched does not support this. For example, in 
relation to Bougainville, it is possible to argue that the most vulnerable of all were 
the very young and the elderly, who suffered greatly from the PNG blockade of the 
island which prevented access to medicine. Moreover, men's experience of war is 
not simply one of brotherhood and glory; it is much more the experience of death, 
suffering and mental illness. More men die in conflict than women, and more are 
held as prisoners. The high incidence of rape during conflict is often the reason why 
women are regarded as particularly vulnerable. But sexual violence is also regularly 
used against men, although it attracts much less attention (Sivakumaran 2007, 
p. 256). 24 

What is clear, however, is that conflict "accentuates existing differences of power 
and access to resources, weakening the position of those who are already without 
power, whether they are men, women or children" (El Bushra 2007, p. 136). 

The third element is a call for participation of women in formal peace 
negotiations. As I have said, it is often not clear in international documents whether 
this call is based on women's particular peacemaking skills or on a commitment to 
equality. But whatever its basis, this appeal has singularly little bite. Women were 
excluded from peace talks in both East Timor and Solomon Islands, and although 
women were involved in peace negotiations in Bougainville during the conflict, they 
have since been marginalised in negotiations on Bougainville's future. 

The need to involve women in peace-building is regularly ignored by the UN and 
other international institutions. Sanam Anderlini talks of the UN's 'Triple-A' 



22 Others observe that associating women and peace-building can in itself devalue the exercise: see, for 
example, Hilhorst and van Leeuwen (2007). Otto (2006, p. 125) also points out that the identification of 
disarmament as a 'women's issue' immediately devalues it as a goal. 

23 See also Hilhorst and van Leewen (2007, p. 98), arguing that women as mothers get better media 
access, for example the Madres de Plaza de Mayo. 

24 The lack of attention is in part because many men do not know how to describe what has happened to 
them and medical and humanitarian workers are not trained to detect the signs (Sivakumaran 2007, 
p. 256). 
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syndrome with respect to women and peace: apathy, ad hoc practices and amnesia 
(2007, pp. 213-219). The Security Council has made reference to Resolution 1325 
in just 25% of its country- specific resolutions from 2000 to 2006 (Anderlini 2007, 
p. 192), and the Secretary-General has rarely appointed women to leadership roles 
in peace-building. When Kofi Annan left office, of his 18 special representatives in 
conflict areas, none were women (Anderlini 2007, p. 212). Similarly, a recent report 
on the work of the PBC noted that the PBC has given the involvement of women 
little priority (International Alert 2007). 

The fourth element of the orthodoxy is the elision of the term gender with 
women. This elision causes many problems. First, it links gender with biology, 
implying that gender is a fixed, objective fact about a person. It does not capture the 
ways in which gender is constructed in society so as to make some actions seem 
natural and others controversial. It reaffirms the 'naturalness' of female/male 
identities and bypasses the performative aspects of gender. Reading gender to be 
essentially about women does not capture the relational nature of gender, the role of 
power relations, and the way that structures of subordination are reproduced (Baden 
and Goetz 1997). 

The three examples show that associating gender exclusively with women allows 
problems facing women to be understood as the product of particular cultures, lack 
of participation in public arenas, or lack of information or skills, and obscures the 
way that gender shapes our understanding of the world. It requires women to 
change, but not men. Most significantly, linking the term 'gender' primarily with 
women leaves both the roles of men and male gender identities unexamined, as 
though they were somehow natural and immutable. 



Conclusions 

I have been critical of the problematic images of women and peace contained in 
international documents such as Resolution 1325. They are the institutional 
response to radical claims and a form of ritualised compliance with human rights 
norms (Braithwaite et al. 2007). But let me also acknowledge that Resolution 1325 
has had important grassroots appeal and has forged solidarity between women from 
very different backgrounds (Otto 2006). 

I would argue that we should abandon the first two elements of the orthodoxy that 
I have outlined — the claim that women are more peaceful than men and that women 
are more vulnerable in conflict than other groups. We need to recognise instead the 
multiple and contradictory effects of war and peace on women; women can be 
involved in peace, but also can also "creat[e] the conditions and manifestations of 
conflict" (Hilhorst and van Leeuwen 2007, p. 96). 

I want to suggest two ways for international lawyers to recast the debate about 
women, war and peace. The first is to revive an equality framework as the basis of 
the claim that women should be involved in conflict resolution and formal peace- 
building and to be more cautious about invoking the 'affinity' (or related 'utility') 
argument. The equality framework should be based on the historical and current 
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exclusion of women from decisions about conflict and peace. 25 If the argument is 
made on the basis of women's equality with men, women's agency with respect to 
peace-building will not be restricted to 'women's work'. This should apply as much 
to international institutions as to local actors, and these institutions should be held 
accountable for failure to achieve equality. 

The second strategy is to bring issues of gender more to the fore and to resist the 
association of gender simply with women; to recognise that it is also a question of 
men being saddled with particular expectations. Gender should not be confused with 
sex. It is, above all, a system of meaning that permeates international law 
understandings of conflict and peace (Cohn 1993, p. 228). Ideas about gender are 
central to the way that international conflicts are identified and resolved (Cohn 
1993; Charlesworth and Chinkin 2002), so taking gender seriously would mean 
analysing the gender coding of ideas about conflict and peace that make some 
courses of action seem inevitable and logical and others difficult to contemplate, for 
example, how the use of force can be made to seem rational even when (as in Iraq) it 
has been entirely counterproductive, or why and how leadership is linked to the use 
of force and negotiation and compromise coded as feminine, or asking how gender 
is used as a method of domination, for example by feminising enemies (Goldstein 
2001, p. 406). In Dianne Otto's words, we must "contest the discursive support that 
hierarchies of gender lend to military solutions" (2006, p. 123) and the way they 
undermine alternatives, a process well illustrated by Fukuyama's article with which 
I began. 

The ideas I have sketched here point to the need to recast the developing 
international legal norms about women and peace so that they challenge, rather than 
confirm, the inevitability of military responses to conflict, and so that they 
encourage new ways of responding to violence. 
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